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what had been happening at the Hradchany; nor did the Foreign
correspondents have any inkling as to the momentous visit of the
British and the French Ministers to the Castle.

When we retired we were, for the most part, in doubt as\to
what the next move would be, and whether it would be Hitler or
the Allies who would make it. We were agreed only on one thing:
whoever made the move, and whatever it might be, it would be
at the expense of Czechoslovakia.

On waking the next morning I went down to Knickerbocker's
room. A number of correspondents had already assembled there,
British and Americans.

" It's all over," said one man, turning to me.

"You mean the Czechs have accepted the Anglo-French pro-
posals?"

" It was rammed down their throat and there was nothing they
could do about it."

" We can still write an obituary," said one reporter.

" I guess that's what we had better do, all of us," remarked still
another man.

** Write an obituary on the bravest democracy in the world!"

The correspondents were angry, and bitter.

I went down to the street and bought all the morning news-
papers, in Czech and in German. Not a word of the drama and
the tragedy at the Castle during the night! They still spoke in
a spirit of defiance. The burden of their argument and their hope
was still, " Czechoslovakia shall not be partitioned."

I walked through the city. More and more people were carrying
gas-masks; more and more people were buying them. The shops
which were selling gas-masks were jammed with customers. The
drug stores were crowded; people were buying specially prepared
first-aid kits. Whatever might happen they would be prepared in
their homes for the worst possible emergencies.

I entered the Zlata Husa cafe. It was crowded with people
sipping coffee, eating rolls and jam, reading with their usual calm
the papers, which told them nothing. I was looking for a seat
when someone called me in Czech. Turning, I saw-at a comer